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or another to pass the time in talk or games according to their mood
and fancy. The most distinguished member of our alms-house club
was Hvostoff, the Tsar's Minister of the Interior who had once
tried to murder Rasputin. We had also Bialetzky, once Chief of
Police in Petrograd, and Bourtzeff, famous Russian revolutionary
journalist and denouncer of the notorious Azeff, the Tsarist police
agent provocateur who had posed as a leader of the revolutionary
terrorists and dealt out death in almost equal measure to both sides.
BourtzefF was in prison for denouncing Lenin as a paid German
agent. It was characteristic of the period that Bourtzeff was still
being permitted a large measure of freedom in propagating his
political views from the prison.
Even more characteristic was the position of the leading capitalist
in our fraternity. He was Zelenoff, the ship-owner who had given
me my first job in Petrograd. His Petrograd business was one of
those which had been confiscated under the nationalization decree
because of his refusal to co-operate, but he still owned extensive
interests in Sweden. While in the Cross Prison he negotiated several
important contracts for his Swedish concern with representatives of
foreign interests, and the *'go-betweens" were quite important
members of the Bolshevik Party who took their "cut" as naturally
as if the deal had been carried out in Leadenhall Street. Com-
munism was "Pie in the sky" still, and nest-egg insurance against
the hazards of revolutionary fortune was of more practical import-
ance to some of them than premature allegiance to the rather vague
and imperfectly conceived new ethical standards.
The possession of money was really very necessary in the Cross
Prison. The prison food was poor and inadequate. But even drink
could be obtained if the prisoner was willing to pay for the privilege.
For ten roubles paid to a warder I was given the freedom of the
prison for the purpose of taking part in what was no doubt the first
chess tournament held under the auspices of the Soviet Government.
Food was our big complaint. Soup made from boiled salt herrings
with potato peelings floating on the surface and a quarter of a pound
of black bread full of husk was midday dinner. Supper was the same,
with the addition of a pint of luke-warm "tea" which was usually
made from crushed blackberries.
Nobody in the prisons believed that their oppressors could
possibly remain any time in control of the power they had usurped
so unexpectedly, and as the actual discipline within the Cross
Prison, at least, was far from irksome when I entered it, the majority
of the prisoners there seemed to regard their captivity as a regrettable
interruption to be endured as philosophically as possible.
They made me think of the milder-mannered convicts in a